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FOREWORD 


PROFESSIONAL AND PERSONAL 
QUALIFICATIONS 


LL OF us that are engaged in public 
employment work are interested in the 


trend toward professional standards for our > 


occupation. We are eager that our calling 
may acquire a professional status no less 
definite than that now enjoyed by engineer- 
ing, law, medicine, or teaching. 

We are seeking professional standards in 
order to augment the social usefulness of our 
Service. Our social function will be fulfilled 
only when those who need assistance in find- 
ing work or in obtaining employees turn to 
our Service with complete and justified con- 
fidence in our ability and desire to be of use. 
The confidence of the public is the reward of 
successful professional performance. With 
such confidence we become a vital, organic 
part of community life. Without it our ability 
to be of real use is nullified. It is for these 
reasons, rather than for the personal prestige, 
that we wish to see employment-office work 
attain professional status. 

In this issue of the EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 
News there are two excerpts from speeches 
given before the Twenty-fourth Annual Con- 
vention of the International Association of 
Public Employment Services. This associa- 
tion has done much toward the development 
of professional standards. Its members are 
constantly striving to raise the effectiveness of 
this Service; to justify increasing confidence 
on the part of worker and of employer clients. 


Professional standards imply on the part of 
our personnel a high level of intelligence, a 
thorough training, an extensive occupational 
knowledge, and a wide practical experience. 
But these professional qualifications alone are 
not enough. To them must be coupled per- 
sonal character, an attitude of sympathic 
understanding, constructive imagination, and 
genuine enthusiasm for public service. These 
personal qualities are revealed in the article 
entitled “I Am an Interviewer.” 

Neither one of these two groups of attri- 
butes, when divorced from the other, is 
adequate. When found together, they are 
adequately qualifying. 


Rg 
CONTINUING STORY OF THE EMPLOYMENT 
SERVICE 
ITH this issue the EMPLOYMENT 


SERVICE NEws inaugurates the pub- 
lication of interpretations and enlarged re- 
ports of current activities. Current releases 
covering the operating figures of the preced- 
ing month will be made available by the 
middle of each month. The usual monthly 
articles will be continued in the Monthly 
Labor Review. 

As illustrated in this issue, the statistical 
section will consist of two parts: A current 
report of activities for the month; and a 
special story covering some feature of the 
work of the Employment Service as revealed 
by more detailed analysis of current records. 
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This time we present a story with respect to 
private placements. Later articles will deal 
with other timely subjects, such as the occu- 
pations of applicants, the industries in which 
placements are being made, the age factors 
that are significant, and the trend of reem- 
ployment by occupation and region. 

We bespeak your cooperation in two ways: 
First, tell us what you would like to find in 
this section; and second, make suggestions as 
to ways in which you can utilize this material 
in your public relations programs. Through 
your cooperation a vast store of information 
is now currently available. 

We continue, for obvious reasons, to pre- 
sent the account of current activities in sep- 
arate divisions, respectively, for the State 
employment services and for the National 
Reemployment Service. But we call atten- 


tion, more especially, to the records of the 
combined services. Such statements and 
tabulations of figures reflect more significantly 
the work that is being done and the results 
that are being achieved. They report the 
activities of the United States Employment 
Service. 

It is a noteworthy fact, of importance in our 
outlook toward the ultimate accomplishment 
of the Nation-wide Federal-State Employment 
Service envisaged by the Wagner-Peyser Act, 
that the National Reemployment Service has 
contributed to the extension of State employ- 
ment services and that it has steadily grown 
in usefulness as a function of the United 
States Employment Service. 

We regard these separate reports as reveal- 
ing merely the two sides of the shield. There 
is but one shield—representing the purpose 
and ideal of one integrated Service. 


Wpbecol Gerona 














Toward Professional Standards ’* 


By W. FRANK PERSONS 


Director, United States Employment Service 


HIS Is NOT the time merely to express 
"ane with our accomplishments 
thus far. It is rather a time to take stock of 
our present status and to consider more of 
the ways in which we can improve the 
Service. 


It has been said that “a great business is . 


the extension of a personality.” That is, 
when an outstandingly successful business 
enterprise presents itself for one’s considera- 
tion, it is always safe to ask the question, 
“‘Where is the person, or where are the per- 
sons back of this enterprise, whose person- 
ality extends through its principles and 
policies.” 

So the employment service, as it exists in 
the United States at the present time, is an 
extension of the personalities of those who 
have had administrative responsibility, and 
of all the staff members who have given 
their best to build toward an adequate 
employment service in the United States. 


The Development of the Professional Spirit 


This being true, one of the greatest con- 
tributions we can make to the further prog- 
ress of this institution is the cultivation of 
professional attitudes and practices in those 
individuals who are active in the work, and 
who propose to make employment-service 
work their profession. 

Careers now recognized as “professions” 
were not always so considered. There was 
a time not so long ago when any man who 
had the gift of argumentation could practice 
law; any man or woman who had by some 
means developed some art of healing was 
called in to diagnose a case and to prescribe 





treatment; any woman who was willing to 
take the job and had developed some knack 
in it could be employed as a nurse; any man 
or woman who could manage unruly chil- 
dren could get a job as a teacher; any man 
who felt ‘“‘called” could be a clergyman. 
Throughout most of the civilized world, 
and especially in the United States, happily 
this time has passed. Standards have been 
developed. Examinations have been insti- 
tuted by which individuals wishing to engage 
in these various activities are admitted 
officially to their professions. The history 
of the growth and development of any one 
of these specialized activities into a “pro- 
fession”’ is intensely interesting, but the fact 
that I wish to stress here is this: These 
functions did become specialized, and did 
develop into professional functions, well de- 
fined as to their scope of activities and as to 
the nature and extent of training required. 
In very much the same way employment- 
service work is now taking its place in the 
realm of the “professions.” This being the 
case, we will do well to analyze this activity 
in order to determine how we may best 
guide it toward professional standards. 


Translating Experience and Knowledge 
Into Action 


All who are considered members of a 
profession have this in common: Each 
has a fund, or reservoir, of knowledge at- 
tained through previous experience or speci- 
alized training (or preferably both) from 
which he may draw. He has developed a 
technique of diagnosis so that he may under- 
stand the requirements of particular cases 


1 Excerpts from an address before the Twenty-fourth Annual Convention of the International Associa- 
ation of Public Employment Offices, Indianapolis, May 28, 1936. 
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and, having a reservoir of knowledge, he 
knows exactly where to draw from those ac- 
cumulated resources and how to apply that 
portion of his knowledge that will bring 
about the desired result. 


Backgrounds for Professional 
Employment Work 


This statement immediately suggests a 
question as to the nature of the fund of 
knowledge needed by the interviewer, man- 
ager, or supervisor in public-employment 
work. Certainly it must include all that has 
a bearing upon industrial, economic, and 
social values. This will involve a knowledge 
of the history of industrial development and 
relationships. It will also involve an exten- 
sive and detailed knowledge of occupations, 
their development and trends, and some 
knowledge of their required techniques. The 
reactions of individuals when brought into 
certain circumstances and relationships must 
be known. The latter, I presume, would be 
termed a knowledge of applied psychology. 
It will be realized at once that the person 
who occupies a position in the employment 
service above the status of typist, stenogra- 
pher, and clerk must be an exceedingly well- 
educated person. I am not now referring 
solely to formal education as secured in the 
schools. The method by which an individ- 
ual has accumulated this fund of knowledge 
is immaterial. We do need to stress the fact, 
however, that through education or experi- 
ence he shall have acquired the knowledge 
necessary to enable him to function effec- 
tively in his chosen profession. 


Achieving and Maintaining Professional 
Status 


The above is in large part the philosophy 
back of our purpose in the development of 
the merit system. It is an expression of our 
desire to induct into this profession only those 
individuals who have the background to make 
them successful professionally. In choosing 
individuals for appointment in public-health 
work under the direction of State boards of 
health no one any longer considers employing 
a person who is not a physician or a nurse by 


profession. Similarly, no one ever suggests 
that a person should be employed as a 
teacher or in educational administrative work 
who is not a teacher by profession. In the 
same sense we must bring it about in the 
United States that no one will ever for a 
moment consider the appointment of a per- 
son to a position, beginning with the status 
of interviewer and on to the highest admin- 
istrative office, who is not an employment- 
service worker by profession. 

We will need to inculcate in people who 
are working in the Employment Service a 
professional feeling and attitude. Their posi- 
tions must come to be looked on as profes- 
stonal positions—not as mere jobs. A mana- 
ger of an employment office in a community 
should take his place in the professional world 
with the physician, the attorney, and the 
school superintendent or administrator. His 
own attitude towards his position will do 
much to assure his professional place in the 
community. I need not go into details as to 
what is expected of a member of the public 
employment office staff as regards personal 
appearance, zeal, individual conduct, char- 
acter, and all of those other personal char- 
acteristics which give an individual status 
among his fellow citizens. 


Training and Retraining for Specialization 


In order to develop a staff of professional 
workers, there is needed both the constant 
inculcation of these principles and attitudes 
and the development of definite training 
courses. In the early days of our work, 3 
years ago, there was very little background 
for the development of a Nation-wide em- 
ployment service, and it was necessary to 
select those individuals who, as it appeared to 
us, would develop into adequate workers. 
In the rush of events in connection with the 
various phases of the public-works programs, 
and due to the exceedingly large numbers of 
unemployed with whom we have been deal- 
ing, the training secured thus far has been to 
a very large degree self-training on the job. 
Thousands of individuals have by this process 
made distinct and definite advancement to- 
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ward specialization. It is probable also that, 
where they have not had adequate opportu- 
nity to check their performance with that of 
others and with what might be considered 
acceptable standards, they have, through no 
fault of their own, fallen into errors, both of 
attitude and of technique. 

Our training program, therefore, including 
as it must the development of a fund of knowl- 
edge, which many of our people possibly have 
not yet acquired, must also involve retaining 
in attitudes and techniques. We must ap- 
proach this program in functional terms. 
What is the job? Where and under what 
conditions are we to work at it? How or by 
what methods shall we secure the desired 
results? The answer to these questions will 
direct us in the development of training 
programs. 


Judging Employment Services by Appearances 


Greater attention should also be given to 
physical setting and equipment for adequate 
employment service, particularly in relation 
to our strategically located district offices. 
We should review intensively the facts with 
regard to the physical locations of those offices 
In the earlier days of our work it was often 
necessary to secure quarters quickly where 
they were available. In many cases it was 
not possible to pay rents, and since we found 
it necessary to secure such quarters as could 
be obtained free of charge, we often could not 
exercise the power of choice as to the location 
of those quarters. It is common practice 
when a corporation is proposing to establish a 
retail store, or a bank, or other business insti- 
tution in a commnity, to make a careful 
study of desirable and available locations. 
Certain tests are resorted to as guides for the 
decisions to be made. We need to develop 
some category of tests that may govern the 
location of an employment office in a city, 
and then determine what quarters are avail- 
able that most nearly comply with the test 
findings. At any rate every director will do 
well to review the status of the location of the 
quarters of his employment offices in the 
various cities of the State, and to challenge 
himself with the question, ‘“‘Can they be more 
advantageously located?” As opportunity 
permits, he should secure quarters located in 
the proper section of the city to be served. 


Just as a school or a church or a chamber of 
commerce, or any other agency or institution 
is likely to be judged by the appearance of 
physical quarters, so is the employment serv- 
ice as an institution likely to be judged in this 
way. Even though the location, and the 
inner facilities of a structure might be all that 
could be desired, the outer appearance and 
the appearance of buildings in the neighbor- 
hood must be given due consideration. 


Intra-office Check-ups 


Now also is a strategic time to review care- 
fully the status of the physical lay-out within 
each employment office. Even though a 


‘supervisor considers that in this regard he has 


a fairly adequate set-up, he cannot know as- 
suredly that this is true except by making a 
very specific survey of the situation. Is the 
floor space adequate? Are the arrangements 
for reception, interviewing, filing, meeting 
employers, handling telephone calls the very 
best that could possibly be established? 
Such a survey will also include the techni- 
cal procedures in the office. This will involve 
a consideration of the condition of the files 
and the maintaining of up-to-date and read- 
ily accessible records. 1 know that it is well 
understood by us all that this type of check- 
up is a regular part of an employment-office 
supervisor’s work; but I am urging now the 
necessity and the timeliness of giving special 
emphasis and attention to the development 
of the equipment and technical processes 
that have so great a bearing upon the success 
of the employment service in the community. 


Building for the Future 


I wish to urge the Employment Service staff 
to join in a new crusade for the justification 
of the professional status of the employment 
service. You have achieved almost the im- 
possible in buiiding up the Service under 
unusual pressure, but the best days for em- 
ployment service lie just ahead. I know that 
you will respond enthusiastically to the chal- 
lenge to engage now in a program of devel- 
opment and refinement so that employment 
offices in the United States shall, both in their 
professional personnel and in their physical 
aspects, be highly worthy of playing their 
part in the administration of unemployment 
insurance and in the necessary readjustment 
of workers in industry throughout the Nation. 
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I Am an Interviewer 


By C. L. GREENE 
District Manager, National Reemployment Service, Illinots 


AM an interviewer in the Employment 

Service. I aspire to become a good 
interviewer because mine is the most funda- 
mental job of all. 

First of all, I must know my stock in trade. 
My stock in trade is people. I must know the 
people registered with me. I can learn to 
know them by making them understand my 
interest at the time of the interview. I must 
remember that I may never see the applicant 
again and that the things I say and do in the 
course of this interview are going to make 
mine a good or bad piece of work. 

A stereotyped interview is not going to 
impress an applicant. It is not going to help 
me either. I must be alert for seemingly 
little things, which may be the keys to a better 
evaluation of a man or a woman. 

I can remember Frank Armitage, a black- 
haired man of about 50. He had dug coal 
all his life, and I had almost despaired of 
any other kind of work for him until I saw 
the fluent way in which he wrote his name. 
I complimented him on his good writing. 
You could just sense the pride that swelled 
in him. The real interview had just begun 
and ultimately revealed a good course in 
accountancy and long years of experience 
as secretary-treasurer for a large labor 
organization. Frank Armitage is now em- 
ployed in a clerical capacity and is doing a 
whale of a job. I am glad that I praised his 
handwriting. 

Nor shall I ever forget a gray-haired lady 
who came to my desk one day. There was 
nothing particularly unusual in her appear- 
ance, but she had a very pleasing voice and a 
gracious manner. I am pretty sure that I 
did not “‘interview” her, but we visited for a 
time. I remember that we talked about 
Ben Hur and A Tale of Two Cities. I 
learned that she liked people and that she 


liked to read. When she left she said, ‘‘Well, 
we have had a good visit anyway.” I will 
let you guess who got a job, when we received 
a call for a companion for an elderly lady. 

Now this is the thing which disturbs me! I 
know that there are many more Frank Armi- 
tages and gray-haired ladies registered with 
the Service. If I can be interested enough in 
people and be considerate enough and take 
time enough, I will find out who they are. 

What am I going to do about it? I am 
going to train myself to look upon every 
applicant as a real friend, and as an integral 
part of the community which I hope to serve. 
I am going to do my best to impress these 
people with the friendliness of the Employ- 
ment Service and with the sincere interest 
that we have in them. I am going to stop 
thinking that hobbies are inconsequential. I 
am going to try to find out about people’s 
ambitions and I am going to try to help them 
realize them. I am going to learn to put 
myself in the other man’s place and treat 
him as I would like to be treated. 

Further than that, I am going to make an 
effort to transfer to the registration card my 
real evaluation of the applicant. I am going 
to keep in mind that placement is the ulti- 
mate aim of an interview; that the right 
kind of information will get the right kind of 
person into the right place. 

My interest in people is going to let me 
get pretty close to their lives. The experi- 
ences which they have had are going to add 
materially to my equipment for future inter- 
views. I am going to be able to talk with 
folks from all walks of life and make them 
understand the sincerity of my purpose. 

I am an interviewer in the Employment 
Service. I aspire to become a good inter- 


viewer, because mine is the most fundamental 
job of all. 
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The Social Security Program 


Relations Between the Unemployment Compensation Bureau 
and the Employment Service 


By R. Gorpon WAGENET 
Director, Bureau of Unemployment Compensation, Social Security Board 


HE SociAt Security Act is of tremendous 
pret to the employment services 
throughout the country. Together with the 
Wagner-Peyser Act it constitutes a sort of 
Magna Charta for those of you working in 
this field. 
employment services are particularly fortu- 
nate; you have had not one New Deal, but 
two New Deals in the past 3 years; first, the 
passage of the Wagner-Peyser Act in 1933 
and, 2 years later, the passage of the Social 
Security Act. 

I want not only to describe this act, briefly 
explaining its main features, but I want also 
to tell you of the implications of the Social 
Security Act for the personnel of the Service 
and for the Employment Service itself. 1 
mention the personnel specifically because 
this act augments the Wagner-Peyser Act 
in opening up a wide opportunity for careers 
in the Service, with an opportunity for higher 
professional attainments and the rewards 
that go with them. Also, it will give greater 
outlet for expression for that unselfish com- 
munity service to which you are devoting 
yourselves. It has been my observation that 
people who go into the field of employment 
service are genuinely interested in being of 
service to the social order, in dedicating 
themselves to the duty of fitting the right 
man to the right job, so that the well-being 
of the individual may be improved and the 
good of society served. 

Let me first explain the general provisions 
of the Social Security Act, with special 
emphasis on the unemployment-compensa- 
tion features, and later suggest what seems 


It seems to me that you in the — 


to me the place of the Employment Service 
in the Federal-State unemployment-com- 
pensation program. 


The General Outlines of the Social 
Security Act 


This country, long backward in its legis- 
lative program of social insurance, was 
brought into line with the more socially 
minded countries of the world when Congress 
passed the Social Security Act. The act 
itself is primarily an enabling act, providing 
means whereby the Federal Government 
may help the States in carrying out their 
own social-security programs. Congress has 
proposed to aid the several States in caring 
for those affected by the common hazards of 
life—the needy aged, the crippled, and other- 
wise dependent children, the blind, the sick, 
the physically disabled, and the unemployed. 
This is a major undertaking. The Federal 
Government has entered upon a new era in 
social progress. It is safe to prophesy it will 
never withdraw. 

The act covers three major branches of 
social security—public assistance, old-age 
benefits, and unemployment compensation. 
In fact, this act provides for a thoroughgoing 
program of social insurance except for health 
insurance and accident compensation, the 
latter already provided for in most States. 


Grants-in-aid for Public Assistance 


Under the public assistance features the 
Federal Government is now making grants- 
in-aid to States with approved laws for 
assisting the needy aged, dependent children, 
and the blind, and is providing for maternal 


1 Excerpts from an address before the Twenty-fourth Annual Convention of the International Association 
of Public Employment Services, Indianapolis, May 28, 1936 
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and child welfare and public-health work. 
Federal grants-in-aid to the States constitute 
no innovation, but carry into new fields the 
method the Federal Government has used 
in helping to build highways, and preventing 
forest fires, and in its unemployment-relief 
program, to name but a few. 


Old-Age Benefits—For Whom? 
When? 


The second branch of the act establishes a 
system of old-age benefits, which, in effect, is 
a system of retirement annuities. These ben- 
efits should not in any way be confused with 
relief or public assistance. They are com- 
parable to dividends which belong to the re- 
cipient because he has earned credit for them 
during his working years. They will be paid 
to him beginning at the age of 65, except for 
any period after 65 in which he is regularly 
employed. No regular monthly benefits will 
be paid before January 1, 1942. As an ex- 
ample showing how the act will work, a man 
earning $100 a month will receive an annuity 
of $42.50 a month when he reaches 65 if he 
has had 30 years of steady employment; under 
the same circumstances a man earning $150 
a month will receive an annuity of $53.75 a 
month. It is expected that in the years 
ahead old-age benefits will materially reduce 
the costs of old-age assistance. 

The cost of these retirement benefits should 
be covered in part by the additional revenue 
brought into the Federal treasury by an in- 
come tax on the wages of employees and an 
equal excise tax on the pay roll of employers. 
These taxes will begin on January 1, 1937. 
The old-age-benefit system will be adminis- 
tered solely by the Social Security Board. 


How Much? 


Unemployment Compensation Provisions 


The third major subject of the act is con- 
cerned with unemployment compensation. 
In title IX an excise tax is levied, amounting 
to 1 percent in 1936, 2 percent in 1937, and 
3 percent thereafter, on all employers who in 
some 20 weeks during the year had at least 
eight individuals in their employ. This tax 
is based on wages paid by employers. Only 


1 May 28, 1936. 


employers of agricultural labor, domestic 
labor, and certain other categories of em- 
ployment are excluded from the tax. An 
employer may credit against this tax the 
amount of contributions he pays into a State 
unemployment-compensation fund, under a 
law approved by the Social Security Board, 
for employments as defined in title LX of the 
Social Security Act. Such credits may not 
exceed 90 percent of the Federal tax. Con- 
tributions paid into a State fund will be used 
solely for the unemployed of that State. Ad- 
ministration of a State unemployment-com- 
pensation law will cost the State nothing if 
the administration is proper, for the act pro- 
vides in title III that a Federal grant to cover 
all administrative expenses of unemployment 
compensation will be made to States with 
approved laws. The tax levied in title IX 
began to accrue January 1, 1936. 


The Status of State Unemployment-Insurance 
Legislation 


To date! 13 States have passed unemploy- 
ment-compensation laws and the laws of 11 
of these have been approved by the Social 
Security Board so far. These States are Ala- 
bama, California, Indiana, Massachusetts, 
Mississippi, New Hampshire, New York, 
Oregon, Rhode Island, Utah, Washington, 
Wisconsin, and the District of Columbia. 
More than 7,500,000 workers, or approxi- 
mately 40 percent of the total number of 
workers who will be covered when every 
State comes under the Federal-State program 
provided in the Social Security Act, are pro- 
tected in these jurisdictions. Eight States 
have to date received a total of approxi- 
mately $800,000 in Federal grants for the 
administration of their unemployment-com- 
pensation laws up to June 30 of this year. 

At this moment, Arkansas, Connecticut, 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Ohio, Penn- 
sylvania, South Carolina, and a few other 
States are working on unemployment-com- 
pensation legislation. 

From this brief description it will be seen 
that the Social Security Act constitutes the 
first major attempt of the United States to 
prevent the recurrence of what America has 
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gone through in the past 6 years. It may not 
prevent economic depressions, but it will serve 
as a first line of defense against human distress. 
So much for the act in general. 


A Close-up of the Unemployment Compensa- 
tion Features of the Act 


Now let us analyze the unemployment- 
compensation features. First of all, the un- 
employment-compensation features of the act 
provide for a cooperative Federal-State sys- 
tem. Congress did not establish a national 
system. It confined the role of the Federal 
Government to three separate functions. It 
removed obstacles to State action by levying 
a uniform excise tax on all employers of eight 
or more employees, with certain exceptions, 
throughout the country. It set up safeguards 
for the State unemployment-compensation 
funds by providing that contributions be de- 
posited in the unemployment trust fund of 
the United States Treasury. Congress agreed 
to aid the States by paying all their proper 
administrative expenses, while leaving to the 
States the primary responsibility for the type 
of laws they desire to pass. 

The State which acts promptly will not be 
at a competitive disadvantage with other 
States, for employers covered by the act in 
States without unemployment-compensation 
laws will be subject to the full Federal tax. 
The difference between those States that have 
and those that do not have approved laws, 
as was pointed out before, will simply be that 
the former can, in effect, keep up to 90 per- 
cent of the Federal tax within the State to 
pay benefits to unemployed eligible workers 
of the State, while in the latter case employers 
will have to pay the entire tax into the general 
fund of the Treasury and none of it will be 
available to meet the State’s responsibility 
to its own unemployed population. 


Uniformity Obtained Through Federal 
Cooperation 


Federal cooperation in State unemploy- 
ment compensation is essential if uniformity 
in certain important aspects is to be attained 
from a system which permits variations in 
State laws. Such problems as migratory and 


interstate employees whose regular employ- 
ment takes them across State lines cannot be 
solved by State action alone. The introduc- 
tion of uniformity into reporting procedure 
may be essential if the statistical byproducts 
of the State laws are to be comparable, and 
if from this data is to come exact knowledge 
of the extent and character of unemployment 
in this country, instead of the vague guesses 
we have customarily been obliged to rely on 
in the past. 


What Unemployment Compensation Does for 
the Worker and the Employer 


Thus far I have discussed unemployment 
compensation in its legal aspects; I have 
given the cold mechanics of the law. But 
unemployment compensation is more than a 
legalistic, technical term. Implicit in the 
words are the hopes expressed in the best 


~ social thinking of this age. 


Unemployment compensation. What is it? 
Whom will it help? What willitdo? Unem- 
ployment compensation is payment, as a legal 
right, of weekly benefits based on the past 
employment of eligible workers. It is usually 
50 percent of the full-time weekly earnings of 
the individual, with $15 a week as the maxi- 
mum, paid to him for a total period of 3 to 4 
months in any year in which his unemploy- 
ment occurs, if no suitable work is available 
for him. 


Unemployment Insurance and the 
Public at Large 


It will help every employer of labor, every 
worker in plant and office, every person in 
active community life. The fact that per- 
sons outside of labor are not covered by the 
law or that some forms of labor are excluded 
from the provisions of the law does not de- 
prive them of certain benefits of the law. 
All of us may not send our children or have 
any children to send to our public schools, 
but certainly the benefits of a public-school 
system to the citizens of this country are 
obvious. 

Unemployment compensation, never con- 
sidered a cure for unemployment by its 
most ardent supporters, is a bridge that will 
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carry a man over with self-respect and 
fearlessness during the period that starts with 
the time he loses his job and ends with the 
time he gets a new one. Unemployment 
compensation is the first line of defense 
against the distress of unemployment. What 
it does for the unemployed man receiving 
weekly benefits is but one phase of the picture. 
Equally important are its ramifications in the 
lives of others. 

Let me give a parallel example to illustrate 
this point. A man owns a house; he insures 
it against fire; it burns. What happens? 
The money he collects pays for a new house. 
Not only has he the assurance and the finan- 
cial credit that go with the forethought that 
provided for the contingency, but in getting 
the money to rebuild he puts new labor to 
work. Without such insurance and with no 
private resources, he is lost. His friends or the 
community may take care of him but it is 
hardly to be expected that either will stake 
him to a new home. 

Similarly, a man receiving unemployment 
compensation when out of a job continues 
taking a constructive part in community life. 
He does not cease to be a consumer of goods 
produced by labor in other plants. His 
community stores do not suffer for lack of his 
trade. Going further, the farmer who sup- 
plies the community stores suffers no loss in 
sales of his farm products. In this day and 
age not one of us is self-sufficient and, whether 
we like it or not, the economic disruptions of 
one part of the community have their reper- 
cussions upon the rest of the community. 


The Depression an Impetus to Social Planning 


Unemployment compensation as a prac- 
tical solution of an urgent problem might 
never have been accepted as a necessary 
addition to the pattern of our social thinking 
and social legislation, certainly not for many 
years, if we had not gone through a serious 
depression, if the fear of unemployment 
hitherto known only to a comparatively 
small group had not gripped the hearts and 
the minds of the country as a whole. With 
suffering and experience of hardship came 


thoughtful planning and the best thoughts of 
the few with knowledge and vision became 
the hope and the expression of the many. 
Think back 10 years ago. The vocabulary 
of the man on the street rarely included such 
words as social responsibility, unemployment 
compensation, economic independence, gov- 
ernment grants, government projects. It is 
a good thing for a people as a whole to be 
made aware of its problems and its needs. 
But awareness without subsequent action 
achieves nothing. The existence of the 
bricks to build a house will give no man shel- 
ter unless a plan to put them together is 
conceived and executed. The Social Security 
Act is the shelter built from the plans of 
those who had at heart the interests of all 
who have known or may know the perils of 
insecurity that arise in this man-made world. 


The Organizational Structure of the 
Social Security Board 


The Social Security Board has divided its 
functions among eight bureaus, three of 
which—unemployment compensation, old- 
age benefits, and public assistance—may be 
termed line or operating organizations; and 
five of which—legal, accounts and audits, 
informational service, business management, 
and research and statistics—may be termed 
staff or service organizations. 


Divisional Set-up of the Unemployment 
Compensation Bureau 


The Unemployment Compensation Bureau 
is divided into three main divisions: The 
Division of Legislative Aid and Approval, 
the Division of Administrative Grants and 
Procedures, and the Division of Liaison be- 
tween agencies administering unemployment 
compensation and employment offices. 


How the Legal End of the Work is Handled 


The Division of Legislative Aid and Ap- 
proval serves the States in the development 
of the unemployment compensation laws. 
Its principal function is to assist States in 
drafting legislation, in analyzing State bills, 
and in suggesting changes in order to make 
them conform to the conditions for approval 
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required by the Social Security Act. The 
Bureau frequently sends its members to con- 
fer with legislative committees, to answer 
questions on the technical aspects of the 
Federal act, and to advise whether the pro- 
visions suggested by the State bill satisfy these 
requirements. This Division has been mainly 
responsible for the preparation and promul- 
gation of draft bills for State use, which rep- 
resent the best thought of technicians of the 
Bureau staff, employer, and labor groups. 


Criteria for the Approval of State Laws 


Once a State law on unemployment com- 
pensation is passed, it is submitted to the 
Social Security Board for approval. The 
Division of Legislative Aid and Approval 
analyzes the new law to see if it provides 
(1) that payment of the benefit shall be made 
through public employment offices, (2) that 
benefits shall not be paid until 2 years after 
the law goes into effect, (3) that all money in 
the State unemployment fund shall be used 
solely to pay benefits, (4) that all contribu- 
tions to the State fund shall be sent imme- 
diately to the unemployment trust fund of 
the United States Treasury to be credited to 
the State account there, (5) that no individ- 
ual eligible for unemployment benefit shall 
be denied compensation for refusal to accept 
new work if the position is vacant, due to a 
strike, lockout, or other labor dispute, if the 
wages, hours, or other conditions of labor 
are substantially less favorable to the worker 
than those prevailing for similar work in the 
community, and if as a condition of being 
employed the worker must join a company 
union or resign or refrain from joining a bona 
fide labor union. When the Social Security 
Board is satisfied that a State law contains all 
the required provisions it certifies the State 
law as approved under title IX, which en- 
ables employers in that State to credit con- 
tributions to the State unemployment com- 
pensation fund against the general excise tax. 


Administrative Procedures 


As indicated earlier, the Social Security 
Act provides for a Federal grant for admin- 
istrative expenses to States with approved 


laws. Before this grant can be made the 
State law must be certified for the following 
additional requirements under the act: That 
the State law establishes such methods of 
administration as are reasonably calculated 
to insure full payment of benefits when due, 
and that it furnishes opportunity for a fair 
hearing before an impartial tribunal to all 
individuals whose claims for unemployment 
compensation are denied. Again, in this title 
of the act, the requirement is repeated that 
all unemployment compensation payments 
must be made through public employment 
offices. 

The State law is then transmitted to the 
Division of Administrative Grants and Pro- 
cedures together with a request from the State 
for a Federal grant for administrative pur- 
poses. This Division keeps in constant touch 
with the actual progress of administration of 


the State laws in order to ascertain whether 


the State is satisfactorily carrying out its pro- 
posed plans. At an early date, staff members 
of the Division will visit the various State com- 
missions to review their activities, inspect 
their accounts and advise on special problems. 
One of the most important functions of the 
Division of Administrative Grants and Pro- 
cedures is to help the States in working out 
standard forms and records to be used by the 
different State commissions. 


Coordination Between Compensation and 
Placement Services 


The third Division of the Bureau of Unem- 
ployment Compensation is the Division of 
Liaison between unemployment compensa- 
tion and placement service. The effective- 
ness of cooperation between these two 
branches will play a large part in the future 
success of unemployment compensation ad- 
ministration. This cooperation begins in 
Washington in a liaison between the United 
States Employment Service and the Social 
Security Board; it must be duplicated in the 
States in a liaison between the State organ- 
ization of unemployment compensation and 
the State employment service. This tie-up 
is absolutely essential and indispensable for 
the proper functioning of unemployment 
compensation. 
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The primary purpose of the State laws, it 
must not be forgotten, is to pay benefits to 
persons when they are unemployed and 
eligible. The determination of eligibility and 
the actual payment of benefits are the func- 
tions to be performed in the employment 
offices. It is clear, therefore, that the scope 
and organization of the employment service 
must be coextensive with the coverage of the 
State unemployment compensation law. Just 
as the compensation law covers every section 
of the State, so must the employment service, 
with this important difference that the place- 
ment service must precede the benefit func- 
tion. However, the rapid extension of the 
service because of future unemployment com- 
pensation requirements must not be per- 
mitted to swamp its regular and primary 
function of placement which should be en- 
couraged and established in commensurate 
degree. 

The success or failure of the entire program 
of unemployment compensation depends 
largely on the type of administrative appara- 
tus that is built up in the years immediately 
ahead of us. This is no small program, and 
one that will tax the ingenuity and ability of 
both State and Federal officials. 


Expansion and Development Predicted for the 
Employment Service 


In both titles III and IX of the act we find 
the words “payment of unemployment 
compensation through public employment 
offices in the States.” This is. significant 
language. Because of it the immediate 
future of the employment service should be a 
challenge to every man and woman in it— 
whatever its ultimate development, it now 
presents renewed opportunities for service. 
As indicated before, these opportunities will 
come by virtue of the coordination of place- 
ment services with compensation services. 
It is to this feature that we now direct atten- 
tion. In so doing, I fully realize the dangers 
of prophecy, but nonetheless I believe there 
is much to be gained by a statement of how 
and where we in the Bureau of Unemploy- 
ment Compensation picture the development 


of your services to meet the new needs— 
possibly this is too bold a venture. 

The goal is to develop a sound structure of 
placement and benefit administration, con- 
sistent with the different needs of the different 
communities. However the individual prob- 
lems may vary, owing to industrial or labor 
conditions, the foundations of this structure 
can be the same. They must be the same. 
Only in this way can the program succeed, for 
only in this way will employers and employees 
throughout the country know that we are set 
to eliminate for them any burden of continual 
change and adjustment. 

For instance, it is important that John 
Smith, a typical clerk or factory hand, in 
one State, should find a familiar and known 
procedure when he gets a job or loses a job 
in another State. Simiarly it is important 
that James Brown, an employer with branch 
factories in several States, should go through 
the same procedure in contacting benefit 
and employment personnel in the State 
offices. To the extent that we succeed in 
working out uniform procedures throughout 
the States, will we create confidence in the 
service rendered. 


The Quality of the Personnel of Crucial 
Importance 


Unfortunately, the Social Security Act 
does not give the Board power to set up a 
cooperating service with the States in the 
selection of personnel, tenure of office, and 
compensation of personnel to be employed in 
administering State unemployment laws. 
These matters have been exempted in the 
act. It is of great importance, therefore, 
that the plans for cooperation between the 
Board and the employment services of the 
State as regards additional personnel in the 
employment offices be worked out carefully 
and in such a manner as to maintain the 
excellent progress that has been made by the 
United States Employment Service and the 
State services in this respect. 

It is highly essential that the proper type of 
persons be chosen who are aware of the 
responsibility of making unemployment com- 
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pensation a success in this country. The 
personnel should understand the professional 
relationship to the clients to be served. Then 
will the eligible worker come to the compen- 
sation desk with the same confidence as he 
had when he went to the paying teller’s 
window at the plant; he should leave with a 
sense of respect for himself and respect for 
the service that gave him his weekly benefit 
check. Here is more than a problem of 
economics; it is one of large psychological 
implications. If we believe in unemployment 
compensation as a workable ideal, that belief 
must be interpreted in terms of personnel 


who can help put the program through in an 7 


efficient, constructive manner. Only such 
personnel will be capable of working side by 
side with those engaged in placement. 


Gaining Employer Support—A Joint 
Enterprise 


The immediate problem for both services 
is that of getting the cooperation of the em- 
ployers of the country who are the principal 
contributors to the State unemployment 


funds. The years 1936 and 1937 will be en- 
tirely devoted to formulating the administra- 


tive procedure involved in the collection of 
contributions in every State except Wiscon- 
sin, where benefits will be paid after July of 
this year. During these 2 years contact with 
employers will be a primary concern. The 
various State services have inaugurated a 
program of outfield service, visiting employ- 
ers to inform them of the services to be rend- 
dered and to learn from them the peculiar 
industrial problems which affect placement 
work. This outfield service will need to be 
greatly expanded and intensified, both for 
unemployment compensation work and for 
placement work. The work of each should 
augment the other, and to some extent might 
be carried on jointly with the same personnel. 


State Compensation Laws Define Jurisdiction 


In 1938, at least 12 of the 13 States will be 
ready to pay benefits through public employ- 
ment offices to approximately 40 percent of 
the working population of the United States. 
The intervening period must be devoted to 


making plans for the expansion of the em- 
ployment services to meet this new expression 
of security for American employees. 

It may be well to examine these new un- 
employment compensation State laws as they 
affect the structure and functions of the em- 
ployment services. Just how do these changes 
affect the employment office? What will it 
do to the employment service organization? 
How will it change your individual duties? 
How will it affect the applicant who looks 
for a job? 

A brief analysis of the 13 State unemploy- 
ment-compensation laws as they relate to and 
affect the employment service of the States 
shows that 8 States, namely: California, 
Indiana, Massachusetts, Mississippi, New 
York, Oregon, Rhode Island, and Washing- 
ton, have put the State employment service 
under the direct jurisdiction of the un- 
employment compensation administrative 
agency. In two States, New Hampshire and 
Wisconsin, the State employment service and 
unemployment compensation agency are co- 
ordinate divisions of the labor department. 
The other States and the District of Colum- 
bia either present peculiar administrative 
problems or have unemployment-compensa- 
tion laws not yet approved. 


Process of Affiliation Unaltered 


Affiliation with the United States Employ- 
ment Service under the Wagner-Peyser Act 
is not altered by the new administrative set- 
ups. All -the State acts either reaffirm exist- 
ing acts of affiliation or provide for affiliation 
for the first time. Hence, for the usual place- 
ment work of the services, State officials will 
look to the United States Employment Serv- 
ice for matching Federal funds and for guid- 
ance in administrative matters concerning 
placement. 


Changes Planned in Districting and Financing 


However, almost all the State acts provide 
specifically that the unemployment compen- 
sation administrative agency is empowered 
to district the State and to establish the nec- 
essary number of district employment offices 
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and branch offices to carry out the purposes 
of the act. 

This will probably mean that unemploy- 
ment compensation administrative agencies 
will tend to seek additional funds from the 
Social Security Board to augment the funds 
available from State, local, and Wagner- 
Peyser appropriations in order to establish a 
service adequate for the new program. 
Except for Wisconsin, it would seem that no 
State needs these additional funds until late 
in 1937 in preparation of benefit payments. 
All the States thus have a year and one-half 
in which to expand, to find new and addi- 
tional offices, to select new personnel, and 
install new procedures. This means that 
the number of workers using the employment 
offices will greatly increase; therefore, larger 
and better quarters must be provided and 
designed for an entirely new purpose, that of 
benefit payments. 


New Opportunities for Service to Applicants 
and Employers 


The registration of all unemployed claiming 
benefits will change the type of registrants at 
the offices. There will be a greater propor- 
tion of skilled workers. There will be better 
qualified workers registering than in the past, 
because these new registrants will not be 
chronically unemployed, but only occa- 
sionally unemployed after fairly steady peri- 
ods of employment. 

Unemployed workers who claim benefits 
will be required to register or “‘sign the log” 
at least weekly, possibly more frequently. 
This periodic registration can be done by a 
joint registration unit, and may be arranged 
so that large numbers can be handled rapidly 
and smoothly. 

Employers may be expected to call upon 
the employment offices more frequently, 
knowing that qualified workers are registered 
and available. As business activity increases, 
employers will turn to the employment offices 
when they wish to call former employees back 
to work, knowing that their workers have 
registered as unemployed at these offices. 


This will give the employment office person- 
nel an opportunity to make valuable contacts 
with employers for other needs. 


Internal Procedures Will Require Adaptation 


Procedures within employment offices will 
need to be greatly modified and changed to 
suit the joint use of offices by compensation 
and placement functions. For instance, pro- 
cedure should eliminate duplication of inter- 
view and reporting at employment offices. 
There must be some arrangement for a joint 
control of registration for placement and for 
benefit claims. A worker should not be 
required to call first at one department and 
later at another, giving identical information 
at each. All-information that is needed for 
both records should be taken at a central 
intake department, the worker then being 
referred to the employment interviewer for 
his work-record date and to the compen- 
sation officer for hisclaim. Careful planning 
of the lay-out of premises and of procedures 
for mass control will be needed. 

The subject of coordination of present 
placement services with compensation serv- 
ices requires careful thought, patience, and 
complete understanding of the aims of both 
as an equal part of the same structure. 


Office Routine to be Perfected 


Success or failure of unemployment com- 
pensation procedure will depend largely 
upon how our typical John Smith is treated 
when he comes to the office for his benefit. 
Naturally, he will want his benefits promptly. 
This means his right to benefit, the duration 
and the amounts of his benefit must be 
quickly and accurately computed by the 
administrative office, and be ready for deliv- 
ery to John Smith upon the date due each 
week. At the same time every opportunity 
must be sought to find suitable work for him 
at the earliest time, in order that the duties of 
paying unemployment benefits do not swamp 
the employment office and displace the 
primary and important task of placing him in 
a job. 
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Placements Rather than Payments 
the Objective 


Paradoxical as it may sound to a layman, 
I am certain that the most efficiently ad- 
ministered unemployment compensation sys- 
tem is the one that pays the least benefits; 
in other words, the one that most frequently 
and most quickly places the unemployed 
worker in a new job equal in all particulars 
to his former job. Not how many people 
received benefits and for what periods, but 
how many people received jobs and for how 
long, will be the measuring rod of your serv- 
ice. That you cannot create jobs everybody 
realizes. At the same time, however, a co- 
operative attitude built up in the ranks of 
employers will facilitate increased placement 
service; in other words, it will open new jobs 
to the local office. 


Employment, not unemployment compen- . 


sation, is the real solution of unemployment. 
The fact of the matter is that John Smith pre- 
fers a full pay envelope to benefits that are 
half his pay and come after a waiting period 
of several weeks; John Smith’s employer 
prefers to pay wages, which mean production 
and profits to him rather than to have his 
idle workers live on benefits. I repeat that is 
the big job for the placement service. The 
whole compensation program is predicated 
on it. The two go hand in hand. Both are 
integral parts of the same system. 


Blazing New Paths Toward Security 

The coming years should be of challenging 
interest to you. Administration is the big 
problem, but to call it “‘administration”’ is to 
understate its human importance. We have 
embarked upon a program wherein a man 
out of work will not feel that he is lost in a 
world that has grown too complex for him. 
It is the combined job of placement and com- 
pensation services, not only to assure him 
that paths are being blazed that will lead him 
to security but also to show him by concrete 
evidence that Federal and State governments 
understand his problem and will muster their 
resources to see that he actually gets security. 
Thus will the greatest good be brought to the 
entire community. 

In summary, I believe every person engaged 
in public placement service will recognize that 
great opportunities are immediately before 
them. Because of the Social Security Act, 
State placement services must in general be 
entirely revamped. No present State serv- 
ice is adequate for the coming task. No 
single employment office is right now capable 
of doing the full job it will soon be called 
upon to undertake. Expansion must take a 
double form; intensive as well as extensive. 
We shall all be faced with major adjustments. 
Here will be the second occasion for advance- 
ment offered in recent years. As you rose to 
the first under excellent leadership, may you 
rise with even more virility and inspiration to 
the second under the same leadership. 


Finding Jobs 


Prepared by the Staff of the National Occupational Conference 


Ww... for openings to come in on 
a silver platter is an obsolete cus- 
tom among placement workers today. 
The trend now is toward aggressive job- 
hunting based on an intelligent grasp of 
conditions. Placing several million unem- 
ployed people is not an arm-chair under- 
taking; nor is it one that can be done on the 
strength of a knowledge of occupations 
gained circa 1929. 


79738—36——3 


The depression years have seen many 
changes in occupations. The placement 
worker who performs his job efficiently, keeps 
himself informed of developments in industry 
and knows where new openings are going to be 
6 months before they occur. He has his appli- 
cants placed before the less observant employ- 
ment worker has discovered what is going on. 

This kind of aggressive placement work is 
being done here and there by alert men and 
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women who do not expect the jobs to come 
to them. There is a technique for doing it, 
just as there is a technique for going about 
any other systematic piece of work. 


Watching the Occupational Barometer 


Students of occupational trends have esti- 
mated that they can predict the effects of 
technological improvements on employment 
in ample time for placement officers to take 
advantage of them, since virtually all major 
changes are reported in technical literature 
anywhere from 6 months to 2 years before 
they are adopted by enough employers to 
have any very noticeable effect. We have 
heard so much about technological unem- 
ployment that we are inclined to forget that 
invention also opens new opportunities. 
Competent placement officers keep a close 
watch for such possibilities and at the same 
time are on the lookout for openings for the 
men who are destined to be released. 


Guidance, Conscious or Unconscious 


In such readjustments a very practical 
kind of vocational guidance is becoming 
increasingly important. Whether or not one 
accepts the various theories of those who 
write on guidance is beside the point. The 
placement officer consciously or unconsciously 
is giving vocational guidance every day of 
his life. 

The occupational adjustment of unem- 
ployed adults is never going to be worth 
while until the placement officer is given 
the time—or takes the time—to do a good 
guidance job. This, of course, does not mean 
that he will buttonhole every applicant, read 
his character at sight, and immediately as- 
sign him to his proper niche. What it does 
mean is that he will call to the attention of 
the bewildered workman all of the major 
avenues open to a person of his experience, 
and suggest a few simple accessible steps for 
retraining that will qualify him for the type 
of work that the individual himself considers 
most appropriate. 


Keeping Up to Date on Occupational 
Information 


But where is one to get the necessary infor- 
mation to do this? There’s the rub! The 
research program of the United States Em- 
ployment Service, under the direction of Dr. 
Stead, and the studies of the State services, 
point the way to what must eventually 
become a comprehensive program of staff 
activity that will keep the great corps of 
interviewers well informed. This cannot be 
accomplished overnight. It is a gradual 
process, and in the meantime the placement 
officer on the firing line must keep himself 
informed as best he may. 

In a large office frequent. discussion with 
interviewers in other departments provides 
one of the best sources of current informa- 
tion. Staff conferences may be held for the 
exchange of information. Provision for field 
visits is obviously indispensable. 

The daily papers must be watched for news 
of new industries, large orders that will neces- 
sitate rehiring, and mergers that will be 
glutting the market with new groups of un- 
employed. The technical journals of the 
major industries often reveal facts not else- 
where obtainable. 

Finally, there is the whole broad field of 
general publication—books, pamphlets, and 
miscellaneous periodicals—that carry quan- 
tities of authentic occupational information. 
This has been largely inaccessible in the past 
for the very good reason that no one had the 
time to read a hundred magazines a month 
and to correspond with 500 authors and pub- 
lishers of pamphlet studies and reports of 
research. 

However, much of this information is being 
assembled and put into more manageable 
form by various organizations. The Occupa- 
tional Index, a new monthly bibliographical 
listing of references in current literature 
about occupations has recently appeared. 
This publication will be described in a book 
note in a forthcoming issue of the EmpLoy- 
MENT SERVICE News. 
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Placement of the Hard of Hearing 
in New York 


By Epirn S. Katz 
New York League for the Hard of Hearing, Inc. 


Editor’s Note.—An interesting development in the placement of applicants handicapped by 
a hearing loss is the cooperative relationship worked out between the New York State Employ- 
ment Service and the New York League for the Hard of Hearing. The League, which offers 
general rehabilitation facilities, has been a solution to the problem of where to refer those 
whose hearing was so seriously impaired as to make placement impossible. In cases where 
hearing loss did not interfere with placement, the league has worked with the Service in 
determining the type of work suitable for applicants with various degrees of hearing impair- 
ment. This article is an excellent example of how the Service can function indirectly as well 
as directly to meet the employment needs of a special group. 


T HAS BEEN Only during the past year that 
I persons with impaired hearing have ap- 
plied in any appreciable number to the public 
employment offices in New York. Prior to 
that time there had been a scattering of 
applications and placements, but for the 
most part placement service to those handi- 
capped by a hearing difficulty was rendered 
by the New York League for the Hard of 
Hearing. Since the New York State Em- 
ployment Service organized its section for the 
handicapped, a great many of the hard of 
hearing have applied and been registered 
there. All of them, however, are referred by 
the employment service to the New York 
League if it is not already known to them, 
for this bureau concentrates on their special 
problems and can supply rehabilitation 


facilities. 
The requirements for rehabilitation vary, 


of course, with the individual, for the hard of 
hearing, like all other people, differ widely 
in their personalities, ambitions, aptitudes, 
and degrees of skill. They must be treated 
as individuals, not en masse. One may need 
otological information, another lip-reading 
instruction or a mechanical hearing aid, 
while another may need recreation among 
those already rehabilitated to bring about 
the social readjustment on which the econ- 
nomic so often depends. 

Workers in the New York State Employ- 
ment Service who register the hard of hearing 
frequently send them to the league with the 


request for information as to the percentage 
of hearing loss. Since the invention of the 
2A audiometer, a machine which accurately 
measures the hearing, people are inclined to 


‘think in terms of percentages. This machine 


charts the entire range of hearing, but it is 
only the speech tones with which we are 
concerned in our placement work. The loss 
shown over the whole hearing range and that 
over the speech range often show a decided 
difference depending upon the type of 
impairment. For example, a person may 
register a 50 percent hearing loss over the 
entire range—a serious loss—but for conver- 
sation or any other practical purposes will 
have no more than 30 percent, or a slight loss. 
One can therefore readily see that too much 
stress laid on hearing percentages may, if 
not properly interpreted, work to the detri- 
ment of the client whose services we are 
trying to sell. 

Then, too, there is the more popular use of 
the electrical hearing aids, which are now 
efficient and inconspicuous. Wider opportu- 
nities for the study of lip reading have also 
done much to minimize the handicap. It is 
true that for some kinds of work the client’s 
degree of hearing loss must be known, as 
circumstances may make the use of a hearing 
aid impracticable or lip reading may not be 
possible. Even then, however, percentages 
are of little value, and whether the client is 
slightly, moderately, or very hard of hearing 
in relation to the type of work he is seeking is 
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usually sufficient information as far as the 
degree of impairment is concerned. 

One of the objectives of the New York 
League for the Hard of Hearing has been the 
economic betterment of those handicapped 
by a hearing defect. Its employment work 
was originally done by a committee of volun- 
teers, themselves hard of hearing, which in 
1918 developed into a bureau and was given 
professional recognition. Since 1910 almost 
4,000 men and women, boys and girls, have 
sought its help. This is a small number con- 
sidering how widespread this handicap is and 


bears out what the league has for a quarter of 
a century been trying to prove to the employ- 
ing public, namely, that a properly trained 
and equipped hard of hearing worker can 
obtain and retain a suitable job in competi- 
tion with those without this defect. 

Public education is at best a slow and diffi- 
cult process. Less talk about the percentages 
of hearing loss and more about ability and 
experience will do much to change employers’ 
misconceptions about the employability of 
the hard of hearing and will hasten their 
economic rehabilitation. 


Our Long-Term Objective: Service to 
Workers in Private Industry 


Work of the United States Employment 
Service in placing job-seekers in gainful 
employment in private industry, though of 
fundamental importance in establishing the 
long-term position of public employment 
offices has, in many instances, been ob- 
scured by more spectacular achievements in 
connection with the Government work 
program. 

With over 414 million placements on C. W. A. 
projects, almost 3% million placements on 
W. P. A. and relief works projects, and over 
4% million placements on Public Works pro}- 
ects of the P. W. A. and other governmental 
units, the volume of this employment activity 
has almost overshadowed other functions of 
the Employment Service in the public mind. 
However, both in volume of activity and in 
the development of improved facilities, nota- 
ble progress has been made in private place- 
ment work. 

In the 35 months ended May 31, 1936, 
almost 3% million verified placements in 
gainful work with private employers were 


made by the offices operating within the 
United States Employment Service. These 
placements were made in every kind of in- 
dustry and included all ranks of unskilled 
laborers, all types of skilled craftsmen, all 
kinds of office workers, and persons engaged 
in the various professions. 

The employment offices are able to fill 
requisitions for any type of worker. During 
a recent 12 months’ period over 1,571 differ- 
ent occupations were represented among the 
placements. Through a clearance system it 
is possible to draw upon qualified applicants 
over the entire country, when necessary, to 
meet a request for workers of specialized 
abilities who cannot be found locally. 

An uninterrupted program for the expan- 
sion of private placements has been con- 
ducted by the Employment Service since its 
organization. This program has involved all 
phases of Employment Service work. The 
development of professional standards, im- 
provement in personnel, provision of more 
adequate quarters, conduct of training 


1 An account of Employment Service activities, prepared by staff members of the Division of Standards 
and Research, will be presented each month in the EMpLoyMent Service News. Our Long-Term Objective: 
Service to Workers in Private Industry is the first of this series. 
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courses, investigation of employer require- 
ments, preparation of standard manuals of 
procedure and volumes of job information, all 
are parts of the general program. Although 
curtailed at times by the pressure of public 
placement work, this long-term mission 
has been carried steadily forward and 
the intermittent fluctuations have not 
thwarted the general upward trend. 
The volume of place- 


Employment Service during the latter months 
of 1935 and early months of 1936. Within 
a period of 8 months employment offices 
registered 5% million new applicants and 
made 3% million placements, 24% million of 
which were on W. P. A. or relief work. Dur- 
ing the period of the greatest volume of referral 
to W. P. A. projects, private placements 
suffered a temporary but very sharp decline. 

Thus, during the 





ments in private em- 
ployment rose rapidly 
in 1933 as the facilities 
of the Service were ex- 
tended throughout the 
country. During the 
period of large scale 
C. W. A. activities em- 
ployment offices were 
located in nearly every 
county of the United 
States, many being 
operated on a tempo- 
rary basis for the dura- 
tion of the emergency 
load. Immediately 
following the conclu- 
sion of the most active 


PLACEMENT 


Placements with 


May 1936. 





HIGH LIGHTS 


private employers 
have increased each month of the 
present calendar year. 

There were 17.5 percent more pri- 
vate placements made during May 
of this year than in May 1935. 

The private-placement figure for the 
35-month period since the passage 
of the Wagner-Peyser Act through 
May 1936 stands at 3% million. 

California led all States in the num- 
ber of private placements made in 


Placements in over 1,571 different 
occupations were made 
Employment Service in a recent 
12-month period. 


4 months, November 
1935 to February 1936, 
private placements 
dropped to the lowest 
levels since the initial 
development of the in- 
tegrated Nation-wide 
employment system. 
That this decline was 
directly due to the 
concentration on W. 
P. A. referrals is indi- 
cated by the sharp in- 
crease in private place- 
ments immediately 
following the passing 
of the peak load of proj- 
ect requisitions. Since 


by the 








phase of C. W. A. work 

and before the number of offices was reduced 
to more normal levels, placements with pri- 
vate employers reached a temporary high 
level. This peak is clearly evident in the 
chart on page 23, illustrating the private 
placement and field visiting activity of the 
combined services. 

During 1934 the operating organization 
was readjusted to a more permanent basis. 
District offices with local branches replaced 
the network of individual county offices, and 
in the interest of economy many of the tem- 
porary offices were discontinued. Personnel 
was also sharply reduced. In line with this 
consolidation the volume of private place- 
ments receded to a lower level and remained 
stable through 1934 and early 1935. 

The great volume of activities in connec- 
tion with the W. P. A. program placed a tre- 
mendous load of emergency work upon the 


December 1935 each 
month has shown an increase over the pre- 
ceding month. Reflecting this trend, the 
volume of private placements made by the 
Employment Service in May 1936 repre- 
sented an increase of 117 percent above the 
previous December’s total. 

Of particular interest has been the marked 
increase in private placements in recent 
months over the achievement for the same 
period last year. Since the end of February 
1936, and including May, private place- 
ments each month have consistently exceeded 
those made 1 year earlier. Gains have been 
successively larger. In March 1936, 91,412 
private placements were made, a 7.0 percent 
increase over the preceding March. The 
109,174 verified placements made in April 
this year marked a 7.6 percent increase over 
the number of private placements made in 
April 1935. In May private placements 
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reached the highest point in 23 months and 
the increase over the previous year rose to 
17.5 percent. Total private placements in 
May numbered 131,786. 

Gains over the previous year in each of these 
months were due in large part to the activities 
of State employment services rather than of 
Re- 
sulting both from an expansion of facilities 


the National Reemployment Service. 


and the absorption of former National 
Reemployment Service offices and from 
the State offices 
responsible for a much larger proportion of 


greater activity, were 
private placements made through May 1936 
than in the corresponding months in 1935. A 
chart illustrating the relative placement re- 
sults in 1935 and in 1936 for March, April, 
and May, and indicating the activities of the 
State employment offices and National Re- 
employment Service offices in each month 


appears above. 


Employer Solicitation Program 


The achievement of successful placement 
results with private employers has been closely 
related to the extent to which organized 
efforts have been put forth to secure job 
openings. The degree to which facilities 
have been developed, the type of community 
in which an office operates, and the back- 
ground of public employment office experi- 
ence in a given community, are other factors 
of major importance in determining the 
effectiveness of private placement activity. 
Many of these factors are beyond the power 
of the Employment Service to influence. 
But no matter how efficiently organized, 
adequately staffed, and well equipped an 
office may be, unless employers are informed 
of the service which it can perform, that office 
will not be able to build up a creditable 
volume of private placements. Conversely, 
no matter with what difficulties an office may 
be faced, an energetic and intelligent em- 
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ployer solicitation program will expand its 
private placement opportunities. 

Employer solicitations, commonly known 

s ‘field visits”, are the chief form of sales 
effort of the Employment Service. Just as 
private business is dependent upon volume of 
sales for profitable operations, public employ- 
ment offices are dependent upon volume of 
employer orders for successful attainment of 
their long-term mission. In business enter- 
prises the volume of sales is dependent upon 
sales effort, and similarly the number and 
quality of employers’ orders varies in direct 
ratio with the efforts to find job openings put 
forward by interviewers and, in some few 
offices, by a special solicitation staff. 

With but few exceptions the public employ- 
ment offices have been faced with recurrent 
obstacles in developing their field-visit pro- 
grams. A large proportion of the operating 
offices have of necessity devoted a major por- 
tion of their activities to meeting the fluctu- 
ating requirements of the Works Program. 

This has been especially true in the National 
Reemployment Service, which was originally 


established expressly to provide a mechanism 
for meeting the personnel requirements of the 
Works Program in areas not served by exist- 
ing public employment offices. In many 
cases operations have been carried on with 
but limited personnel and under unfavorable 
working conditions. Operating personnel, in 
the early periods, was often inexperienced in 
the detailed procedures for placements on 
projects. In many localities the development 
of employer solicitation programs was im- 
peded by the demanding details of daily 
office work connected with initial registra- 
tions, 

With the passage of time, however, progress 
has been made in getting interviewers into 
This has 
been especially true in many of the larger and 
A few of the 
newer services must still build up their field- 


the field for employer contacts. 
longer established State offices. 


visiting activities to a satisfactory level. 

An indication of the close relationship be- 
tween field visits and private placements is 
presented by the table on page 24 and by the 
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CUMULATIVE NEW APPLICATIONS, FIELD VISITS, AND PRIVATE PLACEMENTS— 


COMBINED REPORT FOR 


NATIONAL REEMPLOYMENT SERVICE AND STATE 


EMPLOYMENT SERVICES JULY 1933 THROUGH MAY 1936 














New Field Private New Field Private 
eo SS el ee | 

Alabama........ 593, 419 34, 222 37-691 i) Nevada. ........ 47, 278 7, 401 9, 118 
ee 115, 185 17, 848 20, 678 || New Hampshire. . 83, 623 11, 141 26, 999 
Arkansas. ....... 469, 820 65, 761 51, 983 || New Jersey...... 730, 545 48, 323 104, 791 
California....... 1, 268, 426 | 137, 294 272, 232 || New Mexico..... 106, 516 17, 845 20, 001 
ee a 268, 641 23, 674 35, 600 || New York....... 1, 709, 305 | 117, 490 271, 836 
Connecticut..... 273, 070 20, 372 51,169 || North Carolina..} 459, 627 56, 572 90, 690 
Delaware....... 36, 222 3, 648 8, 860 || North Dakota...| 163, 408 14, 783 17,525 
OS (eee ere 145, 056 7,699 Uc eC. , 1, 224, 793 | 120, 612 252, 386 
J ee 322, 960 89, 981 89,078 || Oklahoma...... 583, 450 41, 040 65, 188 
Georgia......... 504, 834 | 115, 354 G68, 358 1) (regon......... 196, 118 22, 826 53, 184 
1 Sees 83, 500 17, 399 43,951 || Pennsylvania... .|2,112,975 | 143, 396 159, 657 
SN een wate 1, 327, 024 | 165, 826 294, 681 || Rhode Island. .-.. 99,140 | ~ 12,576 5, 997 
SR 2S ca a 579, 305 44, 311 89, 741 || South Carolina...| 372,453 | 118, 428 68, 660 
SEMEL Ch st eke. oe 306, 038 84, 831 86, 492 || South Dakota....} 161, 642 22, 641 22, 020 
eee 278, 998 67, 403 64, 853 || Tennessee....... 478, 374 33, 550 23, 312 
Kentucky....... 397, 832 34, 636 BE 310 tT DORE... oo sa es 988, 825 | 213, 059 117, 719 
Louisiana....... 294, 560 19, 127 195606" 1) Stak... «.....<056 127, 393 25, 116 25, 196 
ee 115, 772 2, 727 6, 764 || Vermont........ 51, 360 10, 440 7,041 
Maryland....... 217, 346 39, 911 24,500 || Virginia........ 454, 437 45, 863 58, 906 
Massachusetts....} 695,979 44, 201 46, 281 || Washington..... 340, 549 24, 479 30, 263 
Michigan....... 616, 761 43, 140 56,576 || West Virginia....} 289, 252 36, 608 44,114 
Minnesota...... 637,772 | 136, 410 172, 822 || Wisconsin....... 670, 234 44,177 116, 971 
Mississippi... . . . 500, 987 30, 261 26, 173 || Wyoming....... 63, 204 6, 816 8, 556 
Missouri........ 657, 879 51, 709 85, 780 

Montana........ 101, 177 26, 984 37, 979 Lf eee 22,535,834 |2,574,638 |3, 420, 665 
Nebraska....... 212, 770 56, 727 50, 067 





























chart on page 23 giving the records of the 
combined operations of both the State 
Employment and National Reemployment 
Services. 


Activities of the State Services 


The favorable results secured through the 
combined effects of an established reputation 
and a steadily maintained field-visit program 
are reflected in the chart of field visits and 
private placements of the State employment 
services on page 25. When the present 
Nation-wide employment system was in- 
augurated in July 1933 there were already 
a considerable number of independent State 
employment services in operation. Several 
of these had developed effective operating 
facilities, occupied a recognized position in 
their communities, and were carrying on a 
substantial volume of private placement work. 

The trend of field visits made by State 
offices has roughly paralleled the trend of 


private placements. In State employment 
services the volume of private placements has 
consistently exceeded the number of field 
visits reported, whereas in the National Re- 
employment Service the contrary generally 
has been true. This is due to a variety of 
reasons. The State offices in most instances 
operate in larger industrial and commercial 
centers offering placement opportunities 
easier to locate, the facilities and personnel 
of the offices frequently have reached a 
higher stage of development, and in many 
cases the offices have a longer record of 
successful operation and are well known in 
their communities. Field visit programs, 
consequently, have been carried on with 
fewer interruptions and full advantage of the 
cumulative effect of such effort has been 
gained. 

The low volume of reported field visits in- 
dicated on the chart on page 25 during the 
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last 6 months of 1933 is largely due to the 
incomplete reporting of the employer-solici- 
tation activity of the State offices during that 
period rather than to actual lack of such work. 
In many cases reports of field visits were not 
prepared until several months after they were 
made and, due to incomplete records in 
many offices, did not fully represent the 
entire volume of such work. 

The number of private placements made by 
the State services has been growing more 
rapidly than the number of private place- 
ments made by National Reemployment 
Service offices. This may also be explained 
in some degree, by the transfer of territory 
served by the latter to the former. 

National Reemployment Service offices 
are constantly being absorbed as additional 
States set up affiliated services and take over 
the areas formerly served by the National 
Reemployment Service. On June 30, 1934, 
the end of the first fiscal year of the operation 
of the United States Employment Service, 


only 18 States were operating employment 
services affiliated with the United States 
Employment Service. At the end of May 
1936, 35 State services were affiliated. 

For the 35 months’ period from July 1, 
1933, through May 31, 1936, State Employ- 
ment services reported 1,629,096 placements 
in private employment as shown by the 
table on page 26. This table also shows that 
offices of the National Reemployment Service 
made 1,791,569 private placements. The 
State offices made 192 placements per thou- 
sand new applicants, compared to 128 place- 
ments per thousand made by National 
Reemployment Service offices. 


Operations of the National Reemployment 
Service 


The number of field visits and the volume 
of private placements made by the National 
Reemployment Service offices have been 
subject to wide fluctuations. Variations in 
the facilities available, the temporary nature 
of many branch offices, and the tremendous 
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CUMULATIVE NEW APPLICATIONS, FIELD VISITS, AND PRIVATE PLACEMENTS 
July 1933 through May 1936! 
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State | 
| New appli- | Field Private New appli- Field Private 

cations visits placements cations visits placements 

(ES RO eee ee ee (Gen Tua aeA Ty (PROMS RR” (smn uE te Mogi eer 593, 419 34, 222 37, 691 
DUMB Dien. uN rcce ce S 41, 136 2, 588 9, 548 74, 049 15, 260 11, 130 
RNR it tein te Ahan wa ead miner mEe miaiam mato wine 469, 820 65, 761 51, 983 
BRON Le cak awh sds xsl 970, 172 56, 149 174, 376 298, 254 81, 145 97, 856 
SOUS. coves ose hues wwe hss se 66, 364 5, 022 10, 504 202, 277 18, 652 25, 096 
| a 204, 993 13, 004 36, 515 68, 077 7, 368 14, 654 
NN ee cae io xaikia einem 20, 425 1, 681 4,945 15, 797 1, 967 5,915 
District of Columbia........ 145, 056 7, 699 JUD Sa ann erer es net aan ant 
Ret oe a sais k ens 19, 092 6, 049 2, 396 303, 868 83, 932 86, 682 
SEE ere eer es ers ene rer 504, 834 115, 354 68, 358 
SND hin Sawa pe siecle we 11, 478 2,776 2, S14 72, 022 14, 623 41, 440 
MUM ceG teas Mckee eran 938, 415 77, 582 223, 978 - 388, 609 88, 244 70, 703 
SUA Pee iane Sie ete kis ina 267, 255 30, 887 67, 768 312, 050 13, 424 21, 973 
RS ete hic bee ak eek E 99, 043 52; 355 43, 736 206, 995 52, 476 42, 756 
rR Nic il eases ame 74, 993 8, 177 23, 615 204, 005 59, 226 41, 238 
ONTO Oe re (Rae, arenas (orem: 397, 832 34, 636 34, 319 
EO Ae rere 97, 942 7, 802 8, 387 196, 618 24,325 11, 309 
SE kee paola Te Abie eis ue MOSUL eR MeN Ok SANA Ree 115,772 2,721 6, 764 
SR Co Cs sch haute ines Sas sheets de eek ale eos Senee 217, 346 39, 911 24, 500 
Diaesechusctis. .......22665.. 299, 175 11, 640 34, 039 396, 804 32, 561 12, 242 
NS a ae nee oh wheres 102, 776 8, 082 31,735 513, 985 35, 058 24, 841 
BENING 65 bp klein oh minh 'o® 302, 611 49, 425 81, 294 335, 161 86, 985 91, 528 
CCT SET ET. CCE Te, eee Cee 500, 987 30, 261 26, 173 
ee ee eee ere 300, 613 20, 578 40, 665 357, 266 31, 131 45,115 
RES e coca cree he ema eck oer xt e eee ea 101, 177 26, 984 37, 979 
MTEL ere x ead L os e aa eee ab el hina kam oeee 212, 770 56, 727 50, 067 
SS eee eee 30, 649 2.735 7, 258 16, 629 4, 666 1, 860 
New Hampshire............ 15, 734 4,411 3, 003 67, 889 6, 730 23, 996 
ORS 579, 209 38, 789 92, 609 151, 336 9, 534 12, 182 
New DIEKICO. . .....6.00sc000- 15, 976 2, 870 2, 397 90, 540 14, 975 17, 604 
CO CC ee rer 1, 026, 089 49, 950 214, 802 683, 216 67, 540 57, 034 
North Garolina............. 129, 889 14, 895 24, 137 329, 738 41, 677 66, 553 
ee 3, 549 825 1, 662 159, 859 13, 958 15, 861 
ID ica aie sk eSaea eae’ 743, 715 29, 587 187, 696 481, 078 91, 025 64, 690 
CN ee ere 126, 755 10, 290 44, 648 456, 695 30, 750 20, 540 
eek een as bao ee 32, 924 4, 221 12, 868 163, 194 18, 605 40, 316 
NS os csc yok cae 1, 244,532 | 61,495 84, 876 868, 443 81, 901 74, 781 
ON SS 15, 991 5, 416 1, 538 83, 149 7, 160 4, 459 
RRR ce is os anc Le ee aR aed nich sie likin wise wre wee 372, 453 118, 428 68, 660 
Co 9, 100 5, 181 4, 290 152, 542 17, 460 17, 730 
DI Sos we ha eae wa wins 34, 764 919 3, 240 443, 610 30, 631 20, 392 
OS ee eee ere 47, 460 8, 781 1, 787 941, 365 204, 278 115, 932 
UPD SS ee eee. Cees ene enema 127,393 25, 116 25, 196 
Cf ee eae 8, 985 2, 542 2, 269 42, 375 7, 898 4,772 
SIRS cin Se a wlatwisik a cigs 74, 734 3, 642 14, 199 379, 703 42, 221 44, 707 
CREE: POR ee: eee, ener ee aT: 340, 549 24, 479 30, 263 
OS 26, 516 2, 649 5, 208 262, 736 33, 959 38, 906 
EMR 6 wieininsGa aie oem 354, 843 | 21,825 78, 324 315, 391 22, 352 38, 647 
UR ao anak eae 0 10, 256 736 2, 320 52, 948 6, 080 6, 236 
United States........ | 8, 493, 209 | 613, 255 | 1,629,096 | 14, 042, 625 | 1, 961, 383 | 1, 791, 569 





! Includes reports for all services for their period of operation during the 35 months’ period. 
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volume of emergency work accompanying 
some of the major phases of the Works Pro- 
gram, placed a handicap on these offices in 
developing private placements. 

Following the completion of the mass of 
registration and referral work in connection 
with the C. W. A. program, the National 
Reemployment Service was left temporarily 
in a greatly expanded condition. In the 
short interval before it became necessary to 
contract to a more normal basis, an extremely 
large volume of field-visit activity and private 
placement work was carried on. Both 
activities reached an abnormal peak during 
this period, possibly due to the fact that 
offices, for a short time, were operated in 
nearly every county of the country. This 
expanded organization was rapidly cut down 
as the service was reorganized on a district 
basis, personnel being cut approximately 
75 percent with the release of the temporary 
staff. Field visits and placements dropped 
correspondingly. 

With the advent of the W. P. A. program 
in 1935 another obstacle to field activity and 
private placement work developed. The 


tremendous task of registering and placing 
workers on projects placed a very heavy 
burden on the offices of the Reemployment 
Service. Consequently, as in the State 
services, private placements suffered a very 
sharp drop during the 4 months from Novem- 
ber 1935 through February 1936. Since that 
time marked recovery has been evident. 
Records of the field visits and private place- 
ments made by the National Reemployment 
Services in each State appear in the table on 
page 26. 


Methods of Comparing Placement Results 


It is evident that there is notable variation 
between the results achieved by the various 
services in the field of private placements. 
Such variations are attributable to many 
causes, only some of which are within the 
power of the Employment Service to control. 
But despite the effect of these uncontrollable 
influences, obviously there still remain signifi- 
cant differences between the operations of the 
various services. 

There are many methods of comparing the 
operations of the services. All have points in 
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their favor and all have limitations. The 
characteristics of some of the more common 
methods may be examined very briefly. 

Under ideal conditions a comparison of 
placement results with the number of persons 
actively seeking employment would provide 
one of the most satisfactory methods. Such 
a comparison, to be strictly valid, would pre- 
suppose, among other things, a standard 
method of maintaining the active file. For 
accurate comparison there should be assur- 
ance that the files of the various services rep- 
resent the same thing, contain the same type 
of registrations, hold the same groups auto- 
matically active, and are maintained by a 
uniform renewal procedure. Such is not the 
case at present. The elimination of all inac- 
tive cards from the file as of July 1, 1936, will 
go far to correct this situation. While limi- 
tations will still exist, the active file after July 
1 should provide a reasonably fair basis for 
comparing placement results. 

Another possible method of comparing 
placement figures is on a population basis, 
using either total population or the number 
of gainfully occupied workers. The latter 
provides a much more valid basis for em- 
ployment service reports than figures for the 
general population. Conclusions to be drawn 
from figures computed on either of these bases 
must be modified by two conditioning factors: 
First, the completeness with which job seek- 
ers may have registered with the various 
State services varies from State to State; and 
second, the extent to which unemployment 
among normally gainfully occupied workers 
varies from State to State. Furthermore, 
comparisons between operating services are 
not always easy to make, due to te difficulty 
of securing exact information concerning the 
population included in the operating area of 
each service at a particular time. Despite 
these limitations, population figures offer a 
usable basis of comparison. 

A third method of comparison, free to a 
large extent from the limitations of the pre- 
vious two, makes use of cumulative registra- 
tion records as a basis for estimating place- 


ment rates. This method, while free of the 
major drawbacks of the previous methods, is 
subject to certain limitations when used for 
services which have changed their status so 
that the reported dates do not actually cover 
the whole span of their operations. For in- 
stance, State services that have recently taken 
over areas formerly served by officers of the 
National Reemployment Service ordinarily 
will occupy a somewhat higher position in 
any relative grading made on this basis than 
will the older services. This is true since 
these services have inherited the facilities of 
the predecessor offices and have the advan- 
tage of the business and reputation that they 
have developed. Furthermore, the active file 
in the recently transferred areas is larger in 
proportion to the number of new applicants 
registered than is true of the older services 
where all the active registrations have at one 
time or another been reported as new appli- 
cations in the history of that particular service. 

The three methods mentioned are but a few 
of the many ways in which placement opera- 
tions can be graded. Probably certain serv- 
ices have developed systems that are deemed 
to be particularly effective. 

It must be remembered, however, that no 
one method of comparing operating results 
will adequately portray the entire picture, 
let alone explain the reasons. There are too 
many factors involved. Ranking according 
to a common base goes far in many cases to 
illustrate a condition, but in itself does not 
explain the reasons for the existence of the 
condition. 

The problem of comparing operations of a 
State organization of the National Reemploy- 
ment Service with those of a State employ- 
ment service is accompanied with limiting 
factors not usually found in comparing two 
organizations in the same service. This is 
true whether it be desired to compare the 
National Reemployment Service and State 
employment service organizations operating 
in the same State or organizations operating 
in different States. 
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Comparisons between services in States in 
which both National Reemployment Service 
and State employment service organizations 
operate are much more restricted than are 
those between States in which one service 
operates alone. It is fundamental that for 
fair comparison like should be ranked against 
like. National Reemployment Services oper- 
ating in States also served by an affiliated 
State service operate in a much different en- 
vironment than these State services or than 
National Reemployment Services which 
alone serve an entire State. The supplement- 
ing organizations, especially in the past, have 


operated on a different basis and have usually" 


served a much higher proportion of rural 
communities. Likewise, as the State em- 
ployment service facilities have developed, 
the areas and communities served by the sup- 
plementary National Reemployment Service 
offices have changed and decreased in extent. 
Thus, in such cases, National Reemployment 
Service operating results are not strictly com- 
parable over a period of time even for internal 
use. Obviously, therefore, such National 
Reemployment Service organizations can not 
be expected to show the same trends as the 
State services they supplement. 

In making comparisons between State- 
wide organizations, whether National Reem- 


ployment Service or affiliated State service, 
much more freedom is possible. This is 
especially true for recent periods during 
which the National Reemployment Service 
has become increasingly integrated with the 
permanent organization throughout the 
country. 

Despite the limitations to direct compara- 
bility, it still remains necessary to publish 
separate reports of the various National 
Reemployment Service and State services. 
It is desirable to know what a particular 
service is doing. If totals were published only 
on a State-by-State basis, such could not be 
determined. 

With the increased integration of the 
National Reemployment Service there re- 
main few objections to comparing the State- 
by-State operating totals, regardless of which 
operating branch a particular State may be 


served by. Thus, the separate tables of 


National Reemployment Service and State 
employment service activities are designed 
primarily to differentiate between the respec- 
tive services in the particular States where 
both operate rather than for purposes of 
direct interstate comparison. For most pur- 
poses comparisons can be made most profitab- 
ly between the State-by-State totals of the 
combined services. 
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Prevailing - Wage Employment Increases 


Sharply 


ITH A RECORD of almost 500,000 

WV placements and less than 300,000 
new registrations, increasing opportunities 
for prevailing-wage employment and de- 
creasing pressure for jobs were the outstand- 
ing features of Employment Service operation 
during May. General improvement in em- 
ployment at prevailing wages extended the 
gains of recent months to bring nonrelief 
placements to the highest level since June 
1934. 

The upswing was manifested in both public 
and private placements. Placements with 
private employers reached the highest level 
in almost 2 years and the number of jobs 
filled on public work at prevailing wages in- 
creased to the highest monthly total in the 
history of the Employment Service. Accom- 
panying the improvement in prevailing-wage 
employment reduced dependence upon se- 
curity-wage jobs was emphasized by a fur- 
ther decline in the volume of this type of 
work. Less than one-fifth of all placements 
were made on security-wage projects. 

Another evidence of improving placement 
conditions is the decline in the volume of new 
applications, the eighth decline in the past 9 
months. The number of applications in the 
active file also dropped. 


Private Placements Gain 


One of the most significant developments in 
Employment Service operations during re- 
cent months has been the increasing oppor- 
tunity for private employment open to the 
registered job seekers. Placements with pri- 
vate employers have increased every month 
during the present year. In May placements 
of this type made through the public employ- 
ment agencies increased 20.7 percent over 
April with a total of 131,786 for the month. 


in May 


This is the highest level in 23 months and 
represents a gain of 17.5 percent over the 
corresponding period 1 year earlier and an 
increase of 117.5 percent since December 


1935. 
Public Placements at All-Time High 


The completion of nearly a quarter of a 
million placements in prevailing wage non- 
relief work by employment offices in May 
marked the most successful month’s oper- 
ation in this field yet reported. The total 
of 243,380 public placements constitutes 
the largest single month’s volume of place- 
ments on regular public work that has been 
reached since inauguration of the public em- 
ployment office system. 

Employment on W. P. A. and similar re 
lief projects at security wages again declined 
in relative importance in May. Out of a 
total of 466,273 placements of all types made 
by the Employment Service in May only 
91,107 represented security-wage placements. 
This is a drop of 35.6 percent from the pre- 
vious month and follows the declining trend, 
which has been evident in this field since the 
peak of W. P. A. referrals was reached in 
December 1935. Only 19.5 percent of the 
total placements for the month were on se- 
curity-wage work. 


Number of Job Seekers Declines 


A slight decrease in the volume of new 
applications received from previously unreg- 
istered job seekers was reported for May. 
During the month 291,833 job seekers were 
registered and classified, 1.3 percent less than 
in the preceding month. This is the smallest 
number of new job seekers registered in any 
similar period in the past 13 months. During 
the 35 months of operation of the present 
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employment service organization, over 2214 
million applicants have been registered. 
Accompanying the decrease in the volume 
of new registrations was an even larger 
decline in the total number of persons cur- 
rently reported as active job applicants. At 
the end of May the applications of 8,786,138 
persons were reported in the active file, a 
decline of 2.3 percent for the month. The 
active file is not a register of unemployed nor 
does it represent an approximation of the 
volume of unemployment in the country. 
The active file contains in addition to the 
registrations of unemployed workers the 
registrations of employed workers who, 
although presently employed, are looking for 
other job opportunities. Likewise the regis- 
trations of relief persons working on security 
wage projects are maintained as active so 
that these people may receive consideration 
for prevailing-wage employment. Thus a 


large portion of the active file is made up of 


persons working in regular private or public 
employment or on security-wage projects. 


Veteran Activities 


Offices of the Employment Service made a 
large volume of referrals of veterans during 
May, 34,377 being reported as placed, 2 
percent more than in April. Placements of 
veterans with private employers numbered 
6,935, a gain of 20.5 percent. Public place- 
ments numbered 22,107, an increase of 11.6 
percent. A 34.4 percent decrease in the 
number of assignments of veterans on relief- 
works projects was felt. Only 5,335 such 


‘ placements were made. The volume of new 


applications of veterans declined to 9,122 in 
May, a drop of 14 percent. At the end of 
the month the cards of 502,386 veterans were 
in the active file, 3.5 percent fewer than at 
the end of April. 

- A condensed summary of the work of the 
State Employment Services and the National 
Reemployment Service during May follows: 





SUMMARY OF ACTIVITIES—STATE EMPLOYMENT SERVICES AND NATIONAL 
REEMPLOYMENT SERVICE, MAY 1936 














State Employment Services National Reemployment Service 
Activities Percent Percent 
Percent Percent 
Number | Sh@™8¢ | of U.S. | Number | “P298° | of U.S. 
from total from total 
April April 
Total PlACeMents:.. 0.6.06 6 since es 215, 905 —1.8 46.3 250, 368 +8.0 5SaT 
PURE Riis Sialleainelid wriore teierene 93, 083 +21.5 70. 6 38, 703 + 23. 6 29. 4 
PRE ose ts a ais a heed as 85, 333 +17.2 35.1 158, 047 +23. 8 64. 9 
PTET ET ETT Tee 37, 489 — 47.9 41.1 53, 618 — 22.9 58.9 
New applications...............] 165, 120 —.1 56.6 | 126,713 —2.1 43.4 
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UNITED STATES EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 
SUMMARY OF MONTHLY OPERATING STATISTICS 
STATE EMPLOYMENT AND NATIONAL REEMPLOYMENT SERVICES 
JULY 1935 THROUGH MAY 1936 
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OPERATIONS OF OFFICES OF COMBINED STATE EMPLOYMENT SERVICES AND 
NATIONAL REEMPLOYMENT SERVICE, MAY 1936 

















NEw PLACEMENTS 
STATE APPLICA- AcTIVE FILE 
TIONS Total Private Public Relief ! 

pe) a ee 4, 310 7, 314 394 4, 832 2, 088 138, 813 
NI 66. a Sa widielan 1,551 3, 170 730 2, 208 y & f- 33, 844 
po, aa Pe 2, 885 6, 042 842 2, 545 2, 655 99, 811 
Calformia:: .. 66 oases 22, 345 31, 942 14, 341 13, 567 4, 034 353, 630 
MOGIGTORO. 6.0 ccicncss 3,953 5, 787 2, 411 1, 809 1, 567 104, 862 
Connecticut......... 3, 936 5, 983 1,991 2, 875 1,117 76, 396 
re 750 1, 964 741 1, 112 111 15, 216 
District of Columbia. . 2, 614 3, 205 2.240 835 135 45, 723 
PROINGDS 6.4.4 24d seve 3 3% 3, 877 4, 689 1, 085 2, 701 903 116, 111 
ASOORIAR < Sid se srw anis 6, 408 7, 441 1, 835 3, 547 2, 059 238, 783 
rte 3, 382 3, 612 504 1, 989 1, 119 38, 865 
SS ee ree 22, 596 28, 840 14, 408 11, 006 3, 426 441, 346 
a 7, 576 14, 131 5, 498 5, 357 276 208, 977 
Se eee 5, 840 13, 420 3, 498 9, 297 625 79, 156 
a See ee re 3,307 ig iat 1,011 5, 562 564 115,177 
Beentucky..........55. 3, 382 5, 386 1, 451 3,578 357 245, 240 
RUOUMAMA. 646605 0-06 9 21 3, 761 545 3, 138 78 88, 954 
DEER 6 4 So does s 2, 144 3, 363 49 2,457 857 41, 816 
Maryland'........>. 2, 799 4, 382 627 2200 1, 500 120, 998 
Massachusetts....... 6, 803 7, 470 1, 140 2, 896 3, 434 415, 642 
eee 8, 670 13, 520 2, 003 6, 462 5,055 291, 479 
Minnesota.......... 6, 790 15, 897 5, 304 9, 041 1,552 156, 172 
Mississippi. ......... 3, 612 7, 740 25 3,:255 4, 460 186, 377 
0 eee 7,221 12, 090 2, 302 8,055 5 ey 335, 586 
ere 2, 053 ©; 153 1, 520 6, 121 512 42, 726 
INGDYOEER:. . 2 6.0500 2, 602 7, 856 525 5, 658 1, 673 57, 900 
RNIN 6 OG ws aac 728 1, 835 188 1, 431 216 6, 545 
New Hampshire..... 1, 195 2, 603 293 ti? 1, 193 36, 258 
New Jorecy.... 0000. 8, 807 11, 485 4,194 1, 756 5y.535 319, 612 
New Mexico........ 1, 808 3, 445 728 2, 006 711 61, 230 
INOW WOE: 6. i ee ces 21, 021 39, 297 14, 267 13, 088 7, 902 576, 167 
North Carolina...... 10, 471 13, 949 4, 689 7, 416 1, 844 187, 199 
North Dakota....... 2, 622 4, 966 668 2, 554 1, 644 40, 636 
ER Sates in oe ree ave os 14, 883 25, 688 12,507 10, 050 3, 138 366, 398 
OMBROMAR. .. 2.000% 3, 7715 10, 362 2, 266 5, 603 2, 493 176, 870 
ree 2; 543 6, 243 939 4, 074 1, 230 110, 194 
Pennsylvania........ 25, 359 27, 545 6, 127 13, 342 8, 076 1, 344, 388 
Rhode Island....... 1, 144 925 309 487 129 61, 228 
South Carolina...... 3, 488 6, 132 1, 103 3, 540 1, 489 156, 266 
South Dakota....... 2; 362 5, 690 746 3, 606 1, 338 36, 600 
Tennessee.......... 5, 601 8, 468 1,272 5, 060 2, 136 260, 724 
WON bossa a wewa<n 11, 708 25, 620 3, 412 19, 126 3, 082 323, 410 
Gee siiecewaeea es 926 4, 380 1, 209 2, 474 697 33, 008 
WOMREEE. 6.06560 00% 1, 010 1, 882 372 973 537 18, 084 
MMII 6.5 69500.8 0.06 5,729 10, 346 1, 742 7, 046 1, 558 118, 792 
Washington......... 3, 107 7,091 727 5, 434 930 187, 802 
West Virginia....... 4,535 5,713 4, 231 3, 606 276 140, 051 
Wisconsin.......... 6, 836 12, 449 5, 282 5, 090 2, 077 122, 004 
Wyoming........... 1, 722 3, 504 500 2, 243 761 13, 072 

United States....| 291, 833 466, 273 131, 786 243, 380 91, 107 8, 786, 138 
































1 Includes only security wage placements on Works Relief Projects. 
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OPERATIONS OF OFFICES OF STATE EMPLOYMENT SERVICES, MAY 1936 













STATE 























































California. .... 
Golwrado...... 
Connecticut. ... 


a 
New Hampshire 
New Jersey... . 
New Mexico... 
New York..... 


West Virginia. . 





ee 


ee 


eee eee eee 











_— PLACEMENTS 

APPLICA- ACTIVE FILE 

— Total Private | Public Relief 1 
579 967 377 567 23 12, 046 
18, 156 21, 988 11, 138 8, 388 2, 462 293, 482 
2, 578 2, 399 1, 158 396 845 57, 928 
3, 144 4, 443 1, 465 2, 021 957 57, 374 
750 1, 964 741 1,112 111 15, 216 
2, 614 3, 205 2, 235 835 135 45, 723 
3, 877 4, 689 1, 085 2, 701 903 116, 111 
2, 250 wits 276 1, 076 821 19, 654 
17, 103 20, 324 12, 726 5, 130 2, 468 315, 805 
5, 509 7, 420 5, 096 2, 276 48 110, 728 
3, 096 6, 292 3, 091 2, 939 262 46, 563 
693 1, 855 682 1, 083 - 90 26, 036 
9, 277 3, 761 545 3, 138 78 88, 954 
3, 858 3, 862 971 1, 163 1, 728 188, 713 
2,775 5, 180 3, 046 1, 892 242 73,918 
3, 850 4, 440 1, 746 1,778 916 157, 157 
418 962 135 810 17 4, 494 
637 864 154 389 321 18, 387 
7, 839 9,915 3, 765 1, 153 4, 997 270, 596 
1, 161 1, 655 269 1, 002 384 31, 354 
15, 472 23, 085 12, 333 6, 298 4, 454 312,257 
10, 471 13, 949 4, 689 7, 416 1, 844 187, 199 
425 703 290 205 208 5, 892 
10, 796 16, 735 9, 882 4, 705 2, 148 228, 240 
1, 136 3, 550 1, 851 1, 314 385 32, 189 
1, 417 3, 166 567 1, 851 748 81, 382 
17, 020 14, 323 3, 757 6, 027 4, 539 840, 639 
1, 092 780 264 409 107 54, 773 
1, 935 5, 094 652 3, 331 1,111 33, 552 
2, 786 4, 298 947 2, 583 768 110, 532 
3, 550 6, 950 802 5, 066 1, 082 91, 666 
1, 010 1, 882 372 973 537 18, 084 
811 1, 535 741 691 103 19, 943 
1,140 1, 069 384 641 44 30, 294 
4,974 8, 611 4, 562 2, 747 1, 302 89, 452 
921 1, 817 289 1.227 301 5, 537 
165, 120 215, 905 93, 083 85, 333 37,489 | 4,071, 870 
























1Includes only security wage placements on Works Relief Projects. 
2 Coverage of State Employment Service extended to entire State, May 1, 1936. 
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OPERATIONS OF OFFICES OF THE NATIONAL REEMPLOYMENT SERVICE, MAY 1936 











STATE 







































RENNER. ose vewases 
PNB as koe ese wews 
Pre 
California. ... 6.0 sc008 
COIGPEOG: coo sh5a snes 


ee 
OT Se ere 
DIOUVIBRG 5 os od ose s es 
Massachusetts......... 
WCE ORs 6.656053 se's 
PAINTIONDTA. «0.000 2600 
eee eee 
Oy a re 
OS ee ee 
PIII aoe. itdine< cee 
CEM, 566 oN ONES 
New Hampshire....... 
INGW: JOPSCY 555.5 cis és 
New MeZICO. . 0.060055 
INOW WORE ok 6 oven soe 
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United States... 

















































PLACEMENTS 
New 
APPLICA- ACTIVE FILe 
— Total Private Public Relief! 
4, 310 7, 314 394 4, 832 2, 088 138, 813 
972 2, 203 353 1, 641 209 21, 798 
2, 885 6, 042 842 2, 545 2, 655 99, 811 
4, 189 9, 954 3, 203 5,179 1,572 60, 148 
4,375 3, 388 1,253 1, 413 722 46, 934 
792 1, 540 526 854 160 19, 022 
(?) (?) (?) (?) (?) (?) 
6, 408 7, 441 1, 835 3, 547 2, 059 238, 783 
1, 132 1, 439 228 913 298 19, 211 
5, 493 8, 516. 1, 682 5, 876 958 125, 541 
2, 067 3, (11 402 3, 081 228 98, 249 
2, 744 Is ee 407 6, 358 363 32, 593 
2, 614 5, 282 329 4, 479 474 89, 141 
3, 382 5, 386 1, 451 3, 578 357 245, 240 
2, 144 3, 905 49 2, 457 857 41, 816 
2, 799 4, 382 627 4,255 1, 500 120, 998 
2, 945 3, 608 169 1, 733 1, 706 226, 929 
8, 670 13, 520 2, 003 6, 462 5, 055 291, 479 
4,015 10,717 2, 258 7, 149 1, 310 82, 254 
3, 612 7, 740 25 3250 4, 460 186, 377 
3, 37% 7, 650 556 6, 277 817 198, 429 
2, 053 8, 153 1, 520 6, 121 512 42, 726 
2, 602 7, 856 525 5, 658 1, 673 57, 900 
310 873 53 621 199 2, 051 
558 1, 739 139 728 872 17, 871 
968 1, 570 429 603 538 49, 016 
647 1, 790 459 1, 004 327 29, 876 
5, 549 12, 172 1, 934 6, 790 3, 448 263, 910 
2, 197 4, 263 378 2, 449 1, 436 34, 744 
4, 087 8, 953 2, 625 5, 345 983 138, 158 
2, 639 6, 812 415 4, 289 2, 108 144, 681 
1, 096 3, 077 372 2, 223 482 28, 812 
8, 339 13; 222 2, 210 ‘ty oan 3, S37 503, 749 
52 145 45 . 78 2a 6, 455 
3, 488 6, 132 1, 103 3, 540 1, 489 156, 266 
227 596 94 275 227 3, 048 
2, 815 4,170 325 2, 477 1, 368 150, 192 
8, 158 18, 670 2, 610 14, 060 2, 000 231, 744 
926 4, 380 1, 209 2, 474 697 33, 008 
4,918 8, 811 1, 001 6, 355 1, 455 98, 849 
3, 107 7, 091 tar 5, 434 930 187, 802 
3, 395 4, 044 847 2, 965 232 109, 757 
1, 862 3, 838 720 2, 343 775 32, 552 
801 1, 687 211 1, 016 460 7, 535 
126, 713 250, 368 38, 703 158, 047 53, 618 4, 714, 268 





























1 Includes only security wage placements on Works Relief Projects. 


2 Discontinued as National Reemployment Service May 1, 1936. 
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BOOK NOTE 


Towarp Sociat Security, by Eveline M. 
Burns, Whittlesey House, McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., Inc., New York, 1936. 


The need of security for individuals, 
families, and groups through social action 
has only recently been recognized in this 
country. In 1935 Congress attempted to 
deal with this problem through the passage 
of the Social Security Act. 

This law and its administration raise 
questions that concern all. Who benefits by 
this social legislation? Who pays for the 
security offered? What kind of security is 
provided? What groups are excluded and 
why? What may reasonably be the ultimate 
consequences of the program that has been 
devised? 

Prof. Eveline M. Burns has attempted to 
analyze these problems. The emphasis is 
almost wholly on the effect of the measures 
adopted upon the lives and well-being of 
the average individual. The presentation 
is nontechnical. While the descriptive parts 
of the work are thorough, the volume is not 
profoundly analytical as to the philosophy, 
scope, or long-run issues of social security. 
It needs to be supplemented by other works. 
Prof. Paul H. Douglas’ Social Security in 
the United States, for instance, presents 
expert theoretical analysis and practical 
evalutation of the program. Professor 
Douglas’ book also deals more fully with the 
entire range of the Federal aspects of the 
program. Dr. Mordecai Ezekiel’s $2,500 
a Year, on the other hand, makes a more 
fundamental examination of the concept of 
social security and presents a different 
solution. 

Nevertheless, Professor Burns’ volume 
should be carefully read by layman and 
expert. The bias of one firmly believed in 
collective action for social security and the 
designing of such programs to make the 
wealthy pay is admitted in the foreword. 


First of all the author classifies the hazards 
faced by the average individual into four 
main groups: Old age, unemployment, ill- 
ness, and dependency. She then proceeds 
to examine the new legislation on its merits. 

Old-age security is attained either through 
old-age annuities or by pensions. Under 
the annuity plan the individual secures 
benefits by virtue of a 6 percent tax on his 
wages paid equally by himself and his 
employer. According to the pension plan, 
the Federal Government matches out of 
general taxation the State grants up to $15 
per month for.the needy aged over 65. 

The unemployment compensation pro- 
visions of the act call for a pay-roll tax on 
employers of eight or more workers. This 
tax will be 1 percent of wages paid in 1936 
and 2 percent in 1937. In 1938 and there- 
after the tax will be 3 percent. In States 
where acceptable unemployment-insurance 
legislation has been passed employers may 
credit against the Federal tax the amount of 
their contributions to the State unemploy- 
ment-compensation fund. The maximum 
credit allowed, however, is 90 percent. 

In addition to these provisions, the act 
authorizes the expenditure of $10,000,000 by 
the Federal Government on public-health 
work. Medical assistance is also provided 
for young children and mothers; pensions are 
provided for the needy blind, physically 
handicapped persons benefit indirectly 
through the additional funds made available 
for vocational rehabilitation. Finally, Fed- 
eral grants are made to States to enable 
them to give more security to needy depend- 
ent children under 16. 

Professor Burns believes that there has not 
been sufficient examination into the funda- 
mental philosophy underlying the program, 
especially so far as the ultimate distribution 
of the costs is concerned. 


—Jeannette L. Berger. 





